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EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL STUDIES ON THE LIFE OF 

CHRIST 

VI. THE CALL OF THE FOUR FISHERMEN 
Luke 5:1-11 

I. CRITICAL QUESTIONS 

This account of the call of the four disciples is evidently a narrative 
of the same event recorded in Mark 1:16-20 and Matt. 4:18-22, but is 
quite independent of the others. It is derived from a different source, 
probably the same from which Luke obtained also his account of the 
rejection at Nazareth (Luke 4:16-30), the anointing of Jesus (Luke 7:36- 
50), and some other narratives peculiar to him. The story of the draught 
of fishes reminds one of John 21 :i-i4, but the connection, if any, between 
the two narratives is impossible to trace. Luke may have preferred this 
account of the call of the four to the Mark account, which he doubtless 
also possessed, because of (a) the greater picturesqueness and fulness of the 
story, or (b) the perception in vss. 4, 5 of a lesson analogically taught con- 
cerning how to catch men. 

II. EXPOSITION 

The incident took place on the shore of the Sea of Gennesaret, i. e. 
(Matthew, Mark) the Sea of Galilee, presumably in the vicinity of Caper- 
naum, since here these men had their homes (Mark 1:21, 29). The 
thrusting out of Simon's boat a few feet from the land (vs. 3) made it a 
pulpit from which Jesus could be better heard than when crowded upon 
by the people. 

In reconstructing the psychological background of the story, the nar- 
rative of Peter's previous acquaintance with Jesus as narrated in John, 
chap. 1, is to be recalled, and the fact that Peter had just previous to this 
incident been listening (vs. 3) to Jesus' teaching. The extraordinary catch 
of fish, combined with their previous knowledge of Jesus, made a deep 
impression upon the fishermen. Peter's feeling seems to have been that 
one who knew the deeps of the sea so much better than he, the fisherman, 
knew them, must be able to read the depths of his heart also, and know 
all his sin. Jesus calms the fears which the thought of his heart-reading 
power produced, suggesting to Peter that he saw in him something besides 
sin, and, in language which Peter's occupation would at once interpret to 
him, invites him to another work and assures him of success in it. Thus 
Jesus exercised, though in another direction, the heart-reading power 
which Peter felt was in him. 

i35 
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III. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: THE WINNING OF MEN FOR CHRIST 

t. Men must often be dealt with in masses. Jesus withdrew himself 
from the close contact with the crowd that he might address them as an 
audience. The Sermon on the Mount was spoken to a company of men. 
There is a work to be done for men in masses that cannot be done for them 
singly. There will always be a work for the orator, whose voice can reach 
and sway hundreds., and for the author, whose books can reach thousands. 

2. But there is a work that must be done for men in little groups 




SEA OF GALILEE AND THE PROMONTORY AT KHAN MINYEH 

or singly. Jesus left the multitude to call these four men. He called 
Matthew alone. He talked with the woman of Samaria at the well. He 
who really values individual men as Jesus valued them can never feel that it 
is too small a task to seek to save or help one man. A famous preacher, 
being told, at the close of an eloquent sermon, that a young man wished 
to speak with him about his spiritual needs, answered: "I can't be 
bothered with this work; you must look after that." Such is not the spirit 
of Jesus. 

3. We must find men where they are, and approach them along the 
line of their experience. Jesus finds the fishermen at their work, shows 
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himself interested in that work, speaks to them in the language of their 
work; calling them to a share in his work, he describes it in terms of their 
own work. We win men not by standing on our height and speaking in 
terms of our experience, and bidding them come up to where we are. Jesus 
had been a carpenter, but he spoke to fishermen in the terms of their trade, 
not of his. Christian experience is centrally one, but it has many phases 
and many points of approach. We must lead men into that which we pos- 
sess by finding a door into it from the experience which they have had. 
It is a great art to "catch men," and he who would succeed must go out 
of himself, must put himself in their place. 

Ernest D. Burton. 

The University of Chicago. 



VII. A DAY OF MIRACLES IN CAPERNAUM 

Mark 1:21-34 

I. EXPOSITION 

This "Day of Miracles in Capernaum" occurs during the first period 
of the Galilean ministry. The parallel passages are Matt. 8:14-17 and 
Luke 4:31-41. The purpose of the writer appears to be to impress his 
readers with the uniqueness and power of the personality of Jesus. 
Authority of personality seems to be the dominant idea of the passage. 

Vs. 21, " Capernaum" : a city on the northwest shore of the sea of 
Galilee. " Synagogue" : the place of Jewish worship and religious instruc- 
tion. Jesus was in the habit of attending the Sabbath service in the syna- 
gogue, and sometimes filled the place of reader and teacher. Vs. 22, 
"having authority, and not as the scribes": The scribes taught the opinions 
and decisions of the leading teachers of Israel. Their sources were tra- 
dition and the contemporaneous opinions of the rabbis. The authority of 
Jesus was personal, based on his own perception of truth. Vs. 23, 
"Unclean spirit": In the time of Jesus, physical and moral evil was 
attributed to the agency of evil spirits, in whose power the afflicted person 
was supposed to be. Vs. 24. With "What have we to do with thee" com- 
pare the "I know" that follows. Possibly an instance of "plural con- 
sciousness," of which there are many in modern times. Vs. 24. "The 
Holy one of God" was probably a designation of the Messiah. The writer 
records that the authority of Jesus as Messiah was recognized by the evil 
spirits. Vs. 27, "with authority he commandeth": The astonishment 
was occasioned not so much by Christ's ability to exorcise evil spirits — 
others could do that — as by his doing it apart from charms and incanta- 
tions, by "authority." Vs. 28, "and the report of him": The fame of 
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Jesus rested not upon the fact that he taught, but that he taught "with 
authority"; not that he cast out demons, but that he did it by "authority." 
His personality was the astounding thing. Vs. 31, "and he came and 
took her by the hand": Luke adds: "he rebuked the fever," possibly 
hinting that the fever also was the result of an "evil spirit," which, being 
rebuked, left her. Those healing miracles of Jesus, which can be accounted 
for by the exercise of a powerful, normal, pure, and magnetic personality, 




TELL HUM. THESE RUINS HAVE SINCE BEEN BURIED 



are conceded even by those who deny the historicity of the other miracles 
ascribed to him (see Keim, Life 0} Jesus). Vs. 32, "and he suffered not 
the demons to speak": This was partly because Jesus felt the time to 
announce his messiahship was not at hand, and partly, perhaps, because 
their testimony would be of no value. 

II. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON: THE PERSONALITY OF AUTHORITY 

One of the most vital questions of religion is relative to the source of 
authority. Is it outside or inside of a man ? Is it impersonal or per- 
sonal ? Is it Bible, church, state, or personal life ? This passage implies: 
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i. The authority of truth is personal. 

a) Not in external sources; neither "It is written' ' nor "They of 
olden times say" was an authority for Jesus. He judged all external 
authority, and spoke as truth only what his own heart found to be true. 

b) It is in personal experience that Jesus came to a knowledge of the 
truth, by a normal development. "He grew in knowledge and favor with 
God." 

2. The power of truth is personal. 

a) Principles embodied in laws or precepts are impotent to make 
men good. They repress, but do not inspire. 

b) Principles embodied in personalities are powerful in the formation 
of character. Jesus compelled men because he lived the truth. Disease 
and abnormality vanished before him because he was health and ideality 
personified. Hence the greatness of Jesus. Truth was real to him 
because it was a part of his life. He had power and authority because 
men recognized the personality of truth. 

Application : 

1. Truth must be rescued from the unreality of superstition and 
speculation, and made real and compelling by practice. "If any man 
wills to do his will, he shall know of the teaching." 

2. Personality is a greater power than law in the redemption of society. 
The Christian's life is more effective than the book or the law in kindling 
the fires of a new life. "Ye are the salt of the earth." "Ye are the light 
of the world." 

3. The real power of the church, as the body of Christ, lies in the life 
that gives the prophetic ring of authority to its teaching and in the practical 
ministry of healing the ills of society. 

4. Jesus himself, alive today in the lives of his disciples, whose per- 
sonalizing of him is corrected and supplemented by the gospel narrative, is 
still the great authoritative personality. 

J. A. Herrick. 
Bay City, Mich. 



VIII. FORGIVENESS AND HEALING 
Mark 2:1-12 

I. EXPOSITION 
Vs. 1, "entered again": after the first missionary journey. Mark 
and Luke give the same grouping of events, and connect the return of 
Jesus to Capernaum with the beginning of the hostility manifested by the 
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Pharisees and scribes, and extending through the events recorded in Mark 
2:1-3:6. Vs. 2, "the word": the call to repentance (Mark 1:15) and 
the offer of forgiveness. Vs. 5, "their faith": that of the four certainly, 
and of the paralytic, probably. "Son": a term of tenderness. Matthew 
adds, "Be of good cheer". "Are forgiven": present tense, indicating an 
occurrence taking place in the act of speaking. Vs. 6, "scribes": Luke 
5:17 mentions also the Pharisees, and states that they represented, not only 
Galilee, but Judea and Jerusalem. A critical examination was being 
made of Jesus' claims. Vs. 7, "blasphemeth": by assuming divine pre- 
rogatives. Vs. 8, "Why reason": Matthew says: "Wherefore think ye 
evil in your hearts ?" Their question of his authority to forgive was itself 
accounted evil. Vs. 9, "easier": literally, with less toil. This referred 
not to the act of healing or forgiveness, but to the declaration of one or 
the other. Vs. 10, "Son of man": used by Jesus of himself as, on the one 
side, the ideal man, and, on the other, as the humble, suffering man. As 
such, he is vested with authority. "Authority": The idea of might as 
well as right is included. "Who can forgive sins save God alone?" 
(vs. 7). "The power of the Lord was with him to heal" (Luke 5:17). 
"On earth": as contrasted with God's authority in heaven. Vs. 11, 
"bed": a pallet such as a well man could easily carry. Vs. 12, "Glorify 
God": Matthew adds: "Which had given such power unto man." 

Christ had been preaching the word of repentance and forgiveness, 
and, as if a providential model of the theme, the paralytic was presented. 
The sins of the sick man were forgiven — an act regarded by the Pharisees 
as a claim to divine privileges, but by Christ regarded as the true right of 
the Son of man. The authority to forgive sins did not belong to man as 
such; otherwise the only answer to the critics would have been: "You, 
too, can forgive sins." Not that Jesus claimed independent action of his 
Father (see John 5 : 19), but he was the Father's accredited agent in declar- 
ing forgiveness. The paralytic had evidently truly repented, although 
the forgiveness of his sins was entirely unexpected. 

To the average Jewish mind, disease was more or less connected with 
sin as its penalty. Christ recognized the truth of this connection in some 
cases (John 5:14), but as urgently denied it in others (Luke 13:2; John 
9:2). Forgiveness, therefore, did not necessarily include bodily healing; 
nor bodily healing, forgiveness (John 9; Luke 17:11-19). F,ven though 
a given sickness may have resulted from sin, forgiveness of sin does not 
itself remove the natural consequences (2 Samuel 12:13,14). Christ, 
who saw into the hearts of the Pharisees, discerned also the repentance of 
the paralytic, which was occasioned perhaps by the sickness itself. To 
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the minds of both paralytic and critics, sin and physical ailment were 
cause and effect. The power to remove the disease was by the critics 
regarded as God-given (John 3:2): but the power to forgive the sin, a 
divine prerogative alone. They might be compelled by force of facts to 
accept the first-mentioned power; the claim to the second was blasphemy. 
Not for the sake of the critics, but for the paralytic, the words of forgive- 
ness were spoken; but the critics denied the authority by which the words 
were spoken. Christ's answer was ostensibly that, as it is easier to make a 
declaration the effect of which cannot be seen, than one the effect of which 
can be seen, the performance of the second is evidence of the first. But 
Christ never performed a miracle as a mere sign of authority (cf. John 
10:38). In reality the argument was this: that, as the accepted connec- 
tion between sin and disease was that of cause and effect, and probably 
was so in the case of the paralytic, he who could heal a sin-caused disease, 
could heal the sin itself; and also that, as the power to heal is from God, 
he who heals must be true, and, therefore, his declaration of forgiveness 
true. 

II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: SPIRITUAL AND PHYSICAL SALVATION 

i. Soul-healing does not necessarily mean bodily healing. Amid the 
many theories for the removal of disease by religion, one prevalent claim 
must always be viewed with suspicion: that to be right with God is to be 
freed from disease. The outcome of such a claim is either superstition 
or infidelity. 

2. Forgiveness of sins and restoration to the fellowship of God is first 
in the order of divine blessings. A better environment for the individual 
and material progress for the community may fail of uplifting moral life. 

3. Yet, without doubt, the state of civilization is an evidence of the 
progress of religion. When the gospel has blessed a country with prosperity, 
good laws, righteous judgments, and social uplift, it is fair evidence that 
it has touched and is able to touch the inner life of the individual. 

4. Christ is not to be judged today by the miracles he has performed. 
His great significance is that forgiveness is still spoken to us in his voice. 
The certainty of the fact of forgiveness, and therefore the consequent 
peace of heart, rests upon him, who, as the Son of man, is the representative 
man and our brother. 

Carl D. Case. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

IX. THE CHARACTER AND OFFICE OF JESUS' DISCIPLES 
Matt. 5:1-16 

I. EXPOSITION 

The parallel passage in Luke 6:20-26 varies considerably from this 
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and must be regarded as more nearly original in form. Yet the word 
"poor" in Luke 6:20 certainly has the meaning it has in such passages 
as Ps. 9:12; 10:2, 9, 12; 35:10, where, in contrast with the "proud and 
wicked," it means "poor in spirit," as here in Matthew. 

The Sermon on the Mount in Matthew is arranged in the form of text 
and comment. The first beatitude is the text on which the remaining 
seven are an elaboration. The "poor in spirit" are the mourners in spirit, 
the meek, the spiritually hungry, the merciful, and so on. The same 
relation holds for the second members of the beatitudes. To possess the 
kingdom is to be comforted (Isa. 25:8; 65:19); to inherit the (Promised) 
Land (cf. Judg. 27-36; 3:1-6; Ps. 37:11); to be satisfied with continual 
pasture and drink (Ps. 23:2); to find God's mercy (Zech. 10:6); to have 
access to God's presence as courtiers to a king (Ps. 24:3, 4) ; to be acknowl- 
edged by God as his children (Jer. 31:1, 9; cf. 2 Cor. 6:18; Rev. 21:7). 
These phases indicate aspects of the expected bliss of the Messiah's 
kingdom. 

Poverty of spirit is the attitude of a soul that realizes its deficiencies, 
that grieves over them, and also aspires, suffers, and struggles for fuller 
life and goodness. There were three classes in Palestine that must have 
formed in the minds of Jesus and his hearers, the contrast to the ideal 
here set forth. (1) The Pharisee was not poor in spirit. He did not 
mourn over his spiritual state; was pure outside, but not in heart; was 
not hungering after righteousness, but self-satisfied. When he prayed 
(cf. Luke 18:9-14). it was not to ask God for the supply of his needs, for 
he felt none, but to thank God that he was beyond reproach. (2) The 
Roman was not poor in spirit. He was not meek, but domineering; not 
a peacemaker, but a warrior; and scorned mercy as womanish and weak. 
(3) There were also then as now the spiritual paupers, who had lost the 
shame of their destitution, because they had lost the sense of spiritual 
values, and with it their spiritual aspirations. They were neither mourn- 
ing over sins, nor hungering after righteousness, nor persecuted for its 
sake. A blessing is pronounced on those who suffer persecution for the 
sake of his kingdom, not because persecution and unpopularity are in 
themselves creditable, but because they are the inevitable consequences 
of positive aggressive righteousness among evil men. The case of the 
prophets shows it to be so. 

The illustrations of the salt and light show the mission and functions 
of the members of the kingdom in the world. Like the salt they are pre- 
servative. The rock salt of Palestine often contained insoluble mineral 
matter, so that it was possible for the saltness to be dissolved out, leaving 
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only the tasteless mineral earth. The disciples must beware lest they lose 
the preservative character. Again, they are illuminative in the world. 
Beautiful character is inevitably manifest. They must beware lest through 
fear or sin they obscure their influence. 

II. SUGGESTIONS FOR SERMON: CHARACTERISTICS OF THE BLESSED LIFE 

i. Pain is an inevitable accompaniment of the blessed life. The clod, 
the turtle, the horse, and man form an ascending scale of life alike in 
possibilities of bliss and in susceptibility to pain. Christian blessedness is 
neither the anesthesia of a dead conscience, the passionless indifference 
of Nirvana, the callousness of Stoicism, nor the self-satisfaction of some 
attainment of " perfection." It goes along with the grief, hunger, and 
struggle of growing, aspiring life. Every attainment in purity of heart, 
love of beauty and truth makes sin, ugliness, and untruth hurt us more. 

2. The blessed life is strong to endure. There are three stages in the 
attitude of men toward personal wrong. There is the slavish or cowardly 
soul that feels no wrong or is afraid to resent one. There are sensitive, 
vigorous souls that are keen to feel wrong, and quick and strong to resent 
and take vengeance. There is, highest of all, that attitude that feels the 
wrong keenly, but is strong enough to refrain from vengeance and to remove 
the offender by winning him to be a friend. Jesus blesses the latter only. 
The meek is stronger in spirit than the domineering, the merciful than the 
cruel, the peace-maker than the warrior, and the pure in heart than those 
whose morality is that of legal restraint. 

3. The value and power of spiritual forces. The blessed life is not 
only strong to endure, but overcomes evil with good. Christian mercy is 
not merely refraining from cruelty; it is positive goodness; so the peace- 
maker not merely refrains from contention, but makes it cease. Christian 
living preserves the moral foundations of society from decay, and, like light, 
guides and leads men to man's appointed goal of righteousness and peace. 
Without conscience, faith, loyalty, and honesty our armies and govern- 
ment, our commerce and cities, would do little to save us and would them- 
selves speedily vanish. 

Elbert Russell. 
Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. 



X. OATHS AND RETALIATION 

Matt. 5:33-48 

I. INTRODUCTORY 

As we see from the parallel account in Luke, chap. 6 (cf. Luke 6: 12-20), 
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the Sermon on the Mount was probably delivered on the occasion of the 
choosing of the twelve apostles. Though addressed primarily to them, it 
contains no esoteric teaching, and what was said there is just as applica- 
ble to the followers of Jesus today. This is largely because it presents 
general principles of conduct rather than specific commands limited to a 
particular occasion. 

The literary style of the discourse is popular and oriental. Jesus puts 
his religious truths and ethical principles into concrete popular form. His 
language is often highly figurative. He makes constant use of similes, 
metaphors, and even hyperbolical expressions. For this reason it is 
necessary to guard against interpreting literally the language which he 
intended only as figurative. 

The theme of the sermon is the righteousness which is required of 
those who have allied themselves with the new kingdom. In the section 
for our study, Jesus contrasts the righteousness which he requires of his 
followers with the righteousness that is required by the Old Testament, 
especially as interpreted by the scribes and Pharisees. 

II. INTERPRETATION 

a) Matt. 5:33-37, the oath. — The Old Testament recognizes and 
approves the use of the oath (cf. Exod. 22:11; Deut. 6:13; 10:20; Ps. 
63 : 1 1 ; Isa. 45 : 23 ; Jer. 4:2). God himself is represented as taking oaths 
(Gen. 22:16; Ps. 89:35; Isa. 62:8; Jer. 44:26). The oath was intended 
to help men to keep their vows and promises. The employment of God's 
name in an oath was wrong only when used to cover falsehood (cf. Exod. 
20:7; Lev. 19:12; Num. 30:2). 

The Jews of Jesus' day made extravagant, but not always conscientious, 
use of the oath. By the employment of casuistry the Pharisees system- 
atically set aside oaths that were found inconvenient (cf. Matt. 23:16-22). 
Because the oath was thus used to break one's promises, Jesus with a single 
word sweeps the whole system away. He bids his followers regard every 
uttered word as sacred and binding. 

b) Matt. 5:38-42, retaliation and resistance. — The Old Testament law 
(Exod. 21 : 23, 24; Lev. 24: 17-21 ; Deut. 19 : 16-21) sanctioned retaliation — 
"an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth"; i. e., punishment in kind and 
degree for wrongs inflicted. This law was regarded as universally valid, 
though there are passages of Scripture which command kindness to an 
enemy in trouble (Exod. 23:4, 5; cf. Lev. 19:17, 18, 33-35). 

Jesus annuls this law of retaliation, and commands his followers to 
substitute the principle of forgiveness and unselfish service toward one's 
enemy; to overcome evil with good. Conduct is to be governed altogether 
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by love. The language in which Jesus expresses this principle is clearly 
illustrative and hyperbolic, hence cannot be interpreted literally, as a 
rule of action. He himself did not "turn the other cheek' ' when smitten 
(John 18:22, 23) , though his conduct toward his enemies was always guided 
by love. 

c) Matt. 5:43-48, love 0} enemies. — The Old Testament (Lev. 19:17, 
18) commands love to one's neighbor (i. e., a fellow-Hebrew). But by 
this very limitation it was inferred by the Pharisees that it sanctioned hatred 
to those of other nationalities. The stricter the Jew, the more bitter was his 
hatred toward the gentile. 

Jesus sets over against this national bigotry of the Pharisees the prin- 
cipal of universal love — the love of enemies as well as friends. This our 
Master regards as the central principle of his teaching, for he says it is the 
principle on which God, the Father, acts. The Christian is to love every 
man, whether just or unjust, as God loves. Only in that way can a man 
become a true son of God, for God reveals his perfection in loving the 
unlovely. 

III. SUGGESTION FOR SERMON 

Since the lesson is in itself a sermon, little more is required than to 
restate the moral truths and ethical principles which Jesus here sets forth. 
He requires of his followers now as he did then — 

1. Absolute truthfulness and fidelity to promises. The Christian's 
word and pledge ought to be so sacred that he scorns any external sanction 
which purports to make it more so. The necessity and requirement of 
the oath in our modern civic and industrial life show that Jesus' teaching 
in this regard needs still to be insisted upon. 

2. A forgiving spirit and unselfish service toward others. The spirit of 
revenge and retaliation has no place in a Christian's character or conduct. 
He is to be so interested in the welfare even of his enemy that in order to 
help him he is willing to forego his own rights and privileges. This is the 
highest point in Jesus' ethical teaching, and the point, too, in which the 
practice of Christendom falls farthest short. 

3. Universal love. — This love must transcend all national boundaries 
and local prejudices. It is to be such a love as God himself has for man- 
kind. In effect it would eliminate all warfare from the world, and sub- 
stitute helpful co-operation in its stead. An evidence of its growth is seen 
in our modern "peace conferences" and "peace tribunals." 

W. R. SCHOEMAKER. 
Menominee Mich. 



